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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART 
CENTERS 

The new United Arts Club has been established through the gen- 
erosity of J. Pierpont Morgan as an international arts club and library, 
open to men and women of any nationality and good social position. 
The objects are: i. To cultivate a taste for and a knowledge of art 
by exhibiting pictures of various schools, miniatures, architectural 
drawings, tapestries, sculptures, china, old pewter, antique furniture, 
and tasteful decorations, also by lectures on art by eminent experts. 
2. To facilitate the buying and selling of works of art by means of an • 
all-the-year-round exhibition as well as the holding of social exhibi- 
tions. 3. To act as agents for members of the club in tWe'sale and 
purchase of works of art. 4. To protect the interests of artists by 
obtaining for them fair value for their work, and of buyers by affording 
them expert advice which can be done impartially, as the club acts 
merely as intermediary, and in no cases buying or selling for itself. 
The club will also afford members an opportunity of disposing privately 
of surplus pictures, antique furniture, etc. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art announces through the columns 
of its September bulletin that already twenty small bronzes by prominent 
American sculptors have been secured as a nucleus to the collection 
which shall illustrate the development of the art of the United States. 
They are now on exhibition in the "Room for Recent Accessions," 
and include examples by Eli Harvey, A. Phimister Proctor, Hermon 
A. MacNeil. Gutzon Borglum, Frederick G. Roth, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 
Janet Scudder, Anna V. Hyatt and Paul Ange Nocquet. Important 
additions also have been made to the sculpture collection — a bronze 
group by Gutzon Borglum, medallion portraits of Indians by Olin L. _ 



Warner, and Rimmer"s "Dying Centaur." The current bulletin contains 
a list of American painters in the museum. '••''' 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art has issued 
in its ceramic series a short primer on "Salt Glazed Stoneware." This 
ware, which seems to have originated at Sieberg, in Germany, in the 
sixteenth century, consists of a highly fired, partially vitrified pottery, 
burning to a white, brown, buff or gray color, covered with a glaze 
rough like an orange skin, produced by throwing salt in the kiln at 
its highest temperature. Spreading to Flanders and to England, it was 
first made in Fulham. It was also made in this country in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, if not earlier. The Pennsylvania museum 
has an admirable series of this ware, covering all its leading divisions, 
which are figured in this primer. The subject is also, as all who have 
studied it know, one of which there is little in the usual handbooks on 
pottery, though within recent years Mr. M. L. Solon's work on the 
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"Art of English Potteries" and "Art Stoneware of the Low Countries 
and Germany," the South Kensington hand book on "English Earthen 
Ware," by Prof. A. H. Church, and "Early English Pottery," by John 
Eliot Hodgkin and Edith Hodgkin, cover this field. 

Charles M. Kurtz, director of Albright Art gallery, in Buffalo, has 
secured a fine collection of German paintings for exhibition in the near 
future. Mr. Kurtz wrote from Munich : "The prospects for the . 
exhibition of German paintings in America was reprinted in every 
prominent newspaper in Germany, and with the result that I have 
received hundreds of letters from artists in almost every portion of the 
empire, desiring to be represented at the exhibition." It is the first 
collection of the kind actually organized in Germany by a foreigner 
without any government supervision, or art jury domination — with the 
exception of a small collection of works by members of the Munich 
"secession," organized by Dr. Kurtz and shown in St. Louis eleven 
years ago. 

About a year ago it was rumored that foreign art critics were 
turning thoughtfully to the contemplation of American art; that they 
were impressed by its sincerity and vigor and predicting much for its 
future. The tide of appreciation seemed to have turned and to be 
setting in toward American shores. Nor was the rumor unfounded. 
During the past year it has been fully confirmed, and American art has 
done much to establish itself in public esteem — to prove itself worthy. 
Now, however, it seems that foreign connoisseurs have discovered the 
fact that America possesses a number of notable collections, and, much 
to the surprise of some of the uninitiated, the curator of one large 
museum came from abroad purposely to hunt these out. This was M. 
Mingeon, curator of miscellaneous art objects at the Louvre, who, after 
visiting New York, Boston, Detroit and Chicago, will go to Japan 
to obtain certain coveted works of oriental art for the French 
government. 

The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the oldest of American art institutions, has just elected a new 
president, Henry Whelen, of Philadelphia, who has been chosen to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Edward H. Coates, in June last, 
after fulfilling the duties of the venerable institution for many years. 
Mr. Whelen has been a director and the treasurer for the last sixteen 
years. He is well known in the art life of Philadelphia and is the 
possessor of a remarkable collection of Washington prints and other„ 
Americana. He also owns a characteristic example of female portraiture 
by Thomas Sully, the famous early American portrait painter, Sully 
being the painter of the portrait head, of Fanny Kemble, which is well 
known and frequently reproduced. 



